Nevertheless, Clarendon was sure he was the victim of
unscrupulous favourites. He shared the general view that
Charles was the slave of his mistress and his friends, and he
failed to realize that the King had ideas of his own, quite as
fixed as Clarendon's. They were less loudly insisted upon
and less energetically pursued, but they existed, and the
King had learned that whenever he proposed a certain
policy he was more than likely to find his principal minister
putting obstacles in the way.

A less conventional reason for Charles* indifference to
his Chancellor's fate was of more importance in deciding
it. The well-meaning Earl could not conceive how irritat-
ing his interminable lectures on duty, application, mor-
ality and piety could be to a man who did not believe in
any of these things. He had not changed his tone towards
his master since they had started for Bristol together during
the Civil Wars. Even at fifteen Charles had not liked to be
hectored. At thirty-seven he found it intolerable, but he
hid his feelings under his usual courtesy and good humour.
Clarendon himself remarked that his Majesty was " a pa-
tient hearer " but he did not realize how much boredom
lay behind the patience. Nor did he appreciate how cer-
tainly any bore would lose royal favour.

All that he had left to rely upon was the King's sense
of gratitude. It was a weak reed. No man had a more con-
venient memory* Charles could forget great services as
readily as he could forget great injuries; his clemency and
his ingratitude proceeded from the same source. If he was

That mercif ul King who has pardoned more
Than all our Kings e'er pardoned before

he was equally the Charles of whom Rochester wrote
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